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Some Data on the Polar Bear and Its Utilization 
in the Canadian Arctic 


The following material has been organized and siumma- 
rized from Fur Take ani same Take records in the files of the 
Territorial Division, Denartment of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and from Canadian Wildlife Service question- 
naires completed with the co-operation of the Roval Canadian 
Mounted Police and the Hudson's Bay Company. The annual game 
reports from the Northwest Territories suorlied by the former 
arencv have proved varticularly valuable in their mention of 
field conditions as thev influence bear hunting and occurrence. 


Area 


The region considered in this revort is the Canadian 
Arctic, varticularly those coastal strips of the Northwest 
Territories known to ve the mutual habitat of white bears and 
Eskimos. Information in some detail has been gathered from 
14 to 26 northern settlements. 


Although little mention will be made of bear occurrence 
and utilization in northern Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and 
Newfoundland, it seems unlikely that a yearly maximum kill from 
these areas would total over 34 animals. Of this total perhaps 
no more than eight are taken from Manitoba, possiblv an average 
of 12 each from Ontario and Quebec, and no more than two from 
Newfoundland. 


Ubjectives 


It is noped that. the data gathered will provide some 
index of the numbers of bears taken in Northern Canada from 
1921 to 1960, besides suggesting possible reasons for the 
resultant trends, | Avart from reference to total known annual 
kills during the ahove period, general data will be presented 
regarding sex and age, orranization of hunts, kill chronology, 
and utilization. (These data must be accepted with due caution, 
however, as basic information was not always complete, nor 
were samples in questionnaire replies sufficiently large at all 
times. It must be remembered that in-some cases, such as 
assessment of bear utilization by the Eskimos, information 
denends upon individual estimates, which vary in reliability 
from nerson to person according to his exnerience and interest 
in the “skimo way of life. An attempt has been made to show 
the great rise in price of polar bear pelts since the 1890's, 
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and its impact on the Ganadian krill. ie sees anki 
national co-onerition in nnidertakimes: researcnon ine) ar 
hear, so that sound mananement oractie3s: Con sis siorm ae, 
has alse poeensstressed., 


Data 
Known Kill 


From.fur export.records, dealing.with tne .,eried 1921 
to 1959, the general trend of minimum known take of polar bears 
mav be outlined (Fie. 1). The number of exported pelts rose 
From.208.in 1921.tecaypeakrof39) insl920.gne7rOm toa taames 
exports, and consequently the known.bear.take, decreased rather 
rapidly..to 18 in,1934;,the lowest ,yecorded, Ligure. As@ROnomices 
low in numbers of pelts .exported existed.from 1932 to.1937. 
Another less significant low, according to [ur exnort dacas 
occurred during the war neriod 1940-1946, which apparently did 
not result because of a drop in demand, but possibly because of 
a deflection of interest away from the North, and a trend to 
invest in the war effort and to purchase basic corimolities 
rather than luxurv items. after 1946 there was a marked general 
increase in the number of volar bear skins exnorted from the 
Northwest Territories until a second, hignear neak of 525 was 
reached in 1958. It seems reasonable to associate such a curve 
with the state of the Canadian economy ‘during the 1921-1959 
period. In fact,,,there-annears to be a nositive correlation 
between the national income of Canada and both number of volar 
bear velts exvorted and fur vroduction values for the ahove 

period (Fig. 1). Thus it is very likely that the low in bear 
skins exported from 1932 to 1937 was soverned by the mee 
state of the Canadian anu world economy durine the early 1930's 
The great rise in Canadian nation2l income and eross national 
product following the.Second World War is naralleled by a rise 
in near vnelts exnorted., Great reservations mist. be held for 
anv more detailed analvsis of this nature. By 1960 it seems 
that the sumnit of the second.major peak.had.been reached, but 
thisSwaSpsubiect.tomonbt. 


Other factors influencing the fur exnort curve must 
also be he2zded, such as recent increase of population in the 
Arctic and the high income of many northern wase-earners. Those 
factors have probavly contributed vreatly to the record heicht 
of the 1958 peak. A slow, but steady rise in the Eskimo vopula- 
tion of Arctic Canada during the 1921-1959 period may also have 
brought avout a rise in the bear kill and thus in “urs available 
for exnort. increased native ware emplovment may have offset 
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anv tendency in this direction, however, The desire and °Sfort 
of the #skimos to hunt polar bears is nrobablv essentially 
uniform over a lone neriod, fluctuating mainly with outside 
economic demand, but this will] be mentioned in more detail 
later. it is extremély doubtful that the curve in Fie. 1 
indicates that the number of polar bears has oscillated creatlyv 
throuchout Northern Cenada, although basic information on the 
actual vopulation of the region is unknown. Ilt cannot be 
denied, however, thot some besr seasons ere “better” than 

others - on a reztional level at least. {Some factors contributing 
to higher survival and reproduction are suitable combinations 

of ice, open witer, ani land; adequate prev (mainly seals) and 
forare, Snow, wind, and topographical conditions are imnortant 
where denning females are concerned and thus probably influence 
cub survivel. Ecolozical and weather conditions also affect the 
hunting intensity of the Hskimos. Man is certainly the major 
predator of the polar bear, but it is not, known to what extent 
he alters the total bear stock in Canada., The apvarent ability 
of the bears to withstaid the relatively high vredation pressure 
in the nast decade may mean that the breeding stock is not being 
depleted at the rate surpgested by Fie. 1. 


It has been deemed advisable to discuss annual kill 
data from only the most complete information at hand, This 
has heen vathered from ouestionnaires covering the veriods 
1953-54 and 1956-57, and less substantial reports from 1957 
to 1960. During the 1953-54 season, the kill according to fur 
export records amounted to at least 437 bears. If about 20 per 
cent of the skins taken were retained, which seems reasonahle 
according, to field estimates, then possibly as many as 546 hears 
were killed during the neriod (this total does not include all 
animals killed in the provinces). Some 323 bears were reported 
killed from 14 settlements sampled in Northern Canada. From 
data on known kills, the followins areas seem to have heen most 
nrouuctive: Southampton Island (95), Xevulse Baw (56), 
Pangnirtung. (50), and Clvde xiver.(42). 


In 1964-57, the most commlete survev made, the kill 
accordins to fur export data amounted to 416 polar bears. 
Allowing for 20 per cent retention of skins by lskimos, the 
vossiole total annual kill was 520 animals. The sampled kill 
from 23 areas in Northern Canada was 408 bears. Greatest. known 
kills took place in the vicinities of Southamnton Island (67), 


Pangnirtung (67), Simpson Peninsula (50), and Arctic Bav (49). 


The highest kill derived from fur export returns 
occurred in 1957-53 when 525 pelts were recorded. A total 
actual kill of 655 may be a sound estimate for this period 


in the Canadian Arctic. <A sammjed kill of some 32h bears was 
reported on from 24 settlement areas. From nee sh ta, the 
ereatost kills were recorded near “robisher Bay hepulse 
Bav (55), Sonthamnton Island (54), an4 oe Coyeyt. 


During the 1954-5) season, 1332 bears couldbe “con= 
sidered a minimuom kil] in Arctic: Janada, accordine to Tur export 
tax invormation. Thus, allowing for a retention of 20 per cent 
9° the skins taken, the total annual kill may have been about 
473 bears The sampled kill totalled 419, which was reported 
frome different Settlement areas, The larrest numbers of 
bears seem to have been taken near Southamoton Island (63), 
Resolute Bay (58), Clyde River (51), and Spence Bay (47). 


In 1959-650 the fur export records indicated a minimum 
kill of 509 poler bears, thus the total kill in the Canadian 
Arctic may have reached about 635. The samnled kill involved 
452 bears from 26 northern settlements. tlirhest known kills 
were from the followings areas: . tesolute bay (65), Clvde River 
(62), Sonthamnton Island (4b), Zrovisher wav (45). 


Using the highest molar bear kills réecoriel ‘from fur 
export, Hoval Cansdian i:ounted Police, and Hudson's Bay Company 
sources over the five-vear period (1956- 1960), and ascertaining 
a vearlv averare, a following areas seem to be most productive: 
Southampton Island (66), kesolute Hay (49). "Panenartine nods 
Clyde iver (42), Spence Bay (36), Arctic Bay (36), Frobisher 
Bav (32), Sachs Harbour (28). In a similar manner the marginal 
areas of white bear ranze may be indicated: Grise Fiord (14), 
Cambridge Bay (12), Ontario - north coast (12), Alex2ndra 
Cae (6), Cape Dorset (4), Coppermine (2), Chesterfield Inlet 

kelee 


Althougn the veerlv take of nolar bear pelts in the 
Sanadinn arctic during; the 1951-1960 period averared 439 (based 
on tur export returns), alliowins for 20 per cent retention of 
skins. by #skimo hunters it is likely that the total actual ki] 
was, of -the order of 4% bears. perivear, <In the Tive-year meriod 
1956-1950, tho total actual bear kill possibly averazei 563 
animals vearly. 


pex and Aye 


Of, the 323 bears in the 1953-54 sampled kill, 78 were 
classi fied.arcording. to: sex( Tables J). ‘Tre sexuratioiof polar 
bear kills of known sex was about &b males:100 females. 9 Ap- 
provimetelvy 15 per cent of the bears a; ed were cubs (un to 2 
years old), 
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In. 1956=57, . fromoansimpleds kill oof 408 bears: from 
23 areas-in Northern Canada, abhont two-thirds were recor ied 
as to sex.. fThessexrratiooafonear kilts of known sex was-anr- 
proximately 100 males:100 females. Some 24% ver cent of the 
sampled kill during the period was composel of cubs, The 
extremely larve take of cubs (75) in the Southampton Island 
area is worthy of note. This nrobably resulted from the con- 
centration of hear hunting in the sprins when the voung emer-ved 
in an excellent denning territory. A similar condition occurred 
Gn oouthamptoned’sSband inel953=54-Whientabout: one-thirdcof -the 
reported take consisted of cubs. Present Jerislation nrohibits 
killinz of females and their cubs (see pace 13). 


During, *:.2 1957-58 neriod,. the sex ratio of polar 
bear kills 2f known sex approximated 72 males:100 females. But 
it should be emphasized that a sex classification was provided 
from only four of the areas samnled, decreasing the value of 
the ratio greatly. Fourteen cubs were reported to have been 
killed during the neriod from a total of 84 bears, thus it is 
possible that they comnosed 17 per cent of the population. 


The following sezson's (1958-59) sex ratio of bears 
of known sex in the kill was about 14% males:100 females, 155 
bears having been sexel, ‘welve cubs were renorted taken from 
a total of 98 hears. Thus cubs at this time mav have made up 
some 1? ner cent of the bear vnopulation. 


The sex ratio of the bear kills of known sex in 1959- 
60 was about 190 males:100 females - this calculation: being based 
on 82 sexed animals from Resolute vay and Pansnirtune only. 
No cubs were renorted kk’ ]}e1 and no information on their percent- 
aze composition of the whole rolar bear nomilation can he 
providel. It is likely that at l2ast a few cubs were taken, 
for this 1s alivricult to-evoidat times, but one can understand 
the reluctance of sskimos to report. such cases, 


In summary, averaring the sex ratio of the kill during 
the above-mentioned periods, tne resultant ratio is 102 males: 
190 females, The two most reliable ratios (1953-54 and 1956-57) 
averize 93 meles:100 females. FTrom this rough evidence it 
appesyrs that the natural sex ratio of polar hears in Northern 
Canaia is anrroximately even - nresumins that anv sex selection 
practised by the tskimos in huntine has been compensated or did 
not exist. but it should be mentioned that availabilityv mav 
override preference and cin als» be compensated. For example, 
it seems that mainly males are taken in the Ulvde River area - 
females being largely absent during the peak hunting period, 


whereas the onrosite conlition annarent]y holds in the vicinity 
of Southampton Island and on Simpson Peninsula. With resnect to 
ace composition of the nolar bear vopulation in the Canadian 
Arctic, a tentative averase Sisure of 20 ver cent cubs (un to 

2 vears) may anoroach reality. Averarins the given information 
vields an are tomposition of J& per cent cubs} averaging per- 
centas2s of the two most reliable periods nrovides a 2] ner 

cent composition of cubs. Azain it must be assumed that hunting 
pressure concentrated on-either of the aze sroups was not 
preferential, or that any pre”»#rence was commensated (vrotection 
of females with cubs was not in effect during the period con- 
sidered). The fact that Sskimos often have little choice with 
regard to sex or age como»sition of their kill once the*aled dogs 
have caught bear scent adds.a little more credence to the 
calculation. 


Organization of Hunts 
In some northern Canadian areas 4skimos have organized 
hunts particularly for volar bears and still do, although a 
great many hunts are hishlyv fortuitous and take place during 
other operations, such as sealing. High tradinz vorices for 
skins and ijesire to aisment income from other sources when 
travpving is poor nave occasion2lly resulted in organization 
of baar hunts. During 1953-54, ormfanized hunts were reported 
from six northern settlements of 14 sampled. Most of the 
hunts were reported to have taken place during March and April; 
Februarv, May, and October also being mentioned. Southampton 
Island and Pangnirtung were among the areas organizing hunts, 
Occasional hunts have also been orzanized on the Simpson 
Peninsula. 


Only five of 17 areas (20 per cant) reporting on this 
Situation in 1956-57 were recorded as organizing bear hunts. 
This percentage probably remains rather constant from year to 
year. Generally it seems that skimos in approximately 30 per 
cent of the coastal settlements of Northern Canada organize 
bear hunts, which mainly occur in March and Anril. No data 
are availohle regarding organization of hunts from 1957 to 1960, 


Kill Chronolozy 


Of a sample of 161 polar bears killed in 1953-54 puree 
14 settlements in the Canadian Arctic, approximately 55 ver 
cent were traded from Avril to June - over 25 per cent in June. 
Another neak period was October-November, when 20 per cent of 
the bears were traded. Considering that most hunts for bears 


apparently take place in March and April, it seems fair to 
assume that perhaps a lag of a month or more exists between 
mie vine of the bear's death and the trading of its. skin, If 
this is so (the writer has been informed of it by one trader)1, 
then about half of the white bear-kKill during 1953-54 in 
Northern Canada took place from March to Mav - with perhaps 

a fifth of the kill occurring in September and October, It 
should be realized that no fixed time exists for trading the 
pelt after the animal is killed; nevertheless the trend of 
the kill chronology (comvared to that of 1956-57) seems to 
add reliabilitv to the above conclusions, 


During 1956-57 the time of volar bear kill rather 
than the time traded was snecified on the questionnaires; 
thus no lag compensation need be considered. It is well to 
remember, however, that much of these data are prohablv based 
on an estimated time of kill. Of 408 polar bears reported on 
from 23 northern settlements, about one-third were killed during 
March - approximately 7) ver cent of the kill falling between 
March and May. A minor winter peak resulted in December when 
about eight per cent of the sampled kill took place. In contrast 
to the Cagadian Situation, about 79 per cent of the native kill 
in Alaska“ (according to tentative data for 1958-59) occurs from 
November to January, which is anparently the time when most bears. 
drift inshore and come within range of “#skimo hunting. Foote 
has stated another reason, "This growing belief, that the onset 
Sreaircrat tAeti vitys (hunting) means the termination of Eskimo 
polar bear hunting, has forced some Point Hope men to take un- 
necessary risks to obtain a mid-winter kill...." 


AScomparison of therchronology of “kilis”® for 1953=54 
(adjusted) and 1956-57 seasons (Fig. 2) shows no major dis- 
crepancies, except for the much greater number of bears taken 
in March of the latter period. A re-examination of the 
pertinent questionnaires vielded evidence that the high peak 
in March 1956-57 was due largely to the great number of females 
with cubs taken at the time of den emergence on Southampton 
Island, The 1953-54 zraph would show a similar veak in March 

if total kil] figures (62 adults and 33 cubs) were entered 
rather than onlv the skins traded (20). There is little 
doubt that the 1956-57 sraph is the most reliable of the two 
presented, and shows characteristic features of nolar bear 
kill intensity with respect to time. 


If the foreroing data are renerally aon over a 
number of vears, it, wonld seem that a closed season from the 
beginning of March to the end of May would be a most effective 
means or protecting polar bears in the Northwest Territories. 


The impediments to estublishment of 2 closed season wil] be 
mentioned later. 


ie ara be Rae Rap a W) 


One of. the moStsuimbortant [actorsrol the oo lar esr 
take in the Canadian arctic is its economic value to the 
Sskimos... Some indication of. the actual.necessity 9f oears 
to the Sskimos! wav of life may be reflected in the following 
materiol. It mist be remembered that the nerecentare utiliza- 
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tion of velts..and meat.is-hased) on eshimaies potunentnerm 
traders and. ove) Sanadian jounbed Pola ce 601-1 cers. 


in 1953-54,. 5c) of 300 polar bear skins were Kept dy 
Eskimos from 1h northern settlements - retention averaring 19 
per cent. .Of the remaining.vear. skins,about..5). per scent. were 
traded 2t Hudson's Jay Comnany costs, while an estimated 30 
per cent were sold inilevendently bv the suskimos. No data are 
avai lablecon. ttilization of, meat, during, the meriod, every 
seldom are the bears killed for their meat alone and the sxins 
not used, 


The number of hear nelts retained bv eskimos for 
personal. use during the 1956-57 neriod averaged about 15 per 
cent.of the, 33) peltsoin, the samnle.. At Reso: ube, dav. 
Pangnhirtung, and Igloolik all skins taken were traded, 
presumably because of the hish demand and prices offered 
at nearby air bases, and the tendency of %skimos in such 
populated localities to renlace bear skins,formerly used in 
their dress and dwellings, with material from southern markets. 


It has been estimated that during the above neriod, 
55 per cent of the total quantity of bear meat taken was. consumed 
by Canadian “Ssaxiinos, the remainder being used for dog food. 
Anparently all of the meat taken at Igloolik, Tuktovaktuk, and 
Lake Harbour was used for kumean.consumption. It is notable 
that throughout most of ths western Arctic the zreatest per- 
centarre of bear mest is used for ‘dog food - a possible result 
of the healthier economic stite of that region. Generally, 
where the Eskimos are closely bound to the animal produce of 
their area, bear meat adds welcome variety to their diet. 


During 1957-58, althouth onlv a few areas reported 
in this regard,.native retention, of hides, apnroxinated.15 ner 
cent. Seventeen skins were kent from 113 in the sample. The 
following season (1953-59), sskimos retained 26 of 85 skins in 
the sample, which resulted in a higher percentare utilizel - 
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approximately 31 6erecenteer Joadatawere ;recordeid ,concerning 
utilization of bear meat or skins in 1959-60. 


From available information nerhans 20 per cent of the 
skins taken bv skimos in the Canadian Arctic are retained for 
personal use, the remainder being traded, Possibly 55 per cent 
of the total auantity of boar meat taken is consumed by the 
Eskimos, while the rest is use} 2s dog food. These anvroxi- 
mations seem to be valid for the 1950-1950 period at least, 
but there iS no doubt that the percentare of hear meat and 
skins utilized by Eskimos was extremely high when the white 
man's influenc? was less-in settled rerions of Arctic Canada. 
Such utilization vrohablv increased during the war neriod 
(1949-1946) when little external supnvort could he riven to 
the «uskimo economy, 


Value of Skins 


AS mijsht be exnected, fur production values of bear 
skins from 192] to 1959 (Fie, 1) follow rather closely the 
trend of the suantitv of volar hear pelts exported (Table 2). 
A pre-war reak value of 310,331 occurred in 1924, but dropped 
to only $270 in the »5orest vear recorded, 1934. Following 
this a rather stealv rise culminated in an unvrecedented fur 
production value of $33,075 in 1958 (Table 3). 


From an economic point of view, polar bear skins are 
best considered luxury items, Both the graph of. fur nroduction 
values and the high prices received for good pelts support this 
assumption. The general decorative use of polar bear skins as 
rugs and wall hangings, where much less expensive materials 
would suffice, also points to their: luxury nature from the 
consumer's viewpoint. 


The price of a sood polar) bear skin has risen sub- 
stantially since 1878 when Schwatka*’ mentioned that one was 
obtained off the sx ithern tin of Baffin Island for a half 
plug of tobacco anuw a few charzes of nowder.. According 
to Russell? in about 1894, natives in tne Mackenzie 
revion received from $5.00 to $15.00 in trade for prime skins, 
Since that time nrices received by Hskimos for bear pelts have 
climbed steeply. Average fur prices for polar bear hides 
(based mainlv on Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures) from 
1944 to 1957 have been sraphed (Fig. 3). An average price of 
340.00 for a large skin mav be assumed for 1956, based on 
information from Frobisher Bay, Pond Inlet, Cane Christian, 
and Aklavik. The hizhest averare price paid for a sood bear 
skin was p50.00, at Aklavik. 
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Prices probably averared $90.00 for very good bear 
pelts in 1958. At Tuktovaktuk the nrice ranzed as high as 
8125.90, The followinm vear, averace nrices were about the 
same, In 1960 3 +sood hear skin was senerallyv valued at 
$125.00 in the western Arctic, while at Resolute Bay prices 
ranved from an estimated minimum of $30.00 to a maximum of 
$65.00, The greatest amount received for a pelt in 1940 
seems to have been 3150.00 at Tuktovaktuk. wdormally, prices 
of good nolar bear hides in the western Arctic are up to 20 
per cent higher than those prevalent in the Canadian eastern 
Arctic, Summarilv) vrices’ of »olar tiear pnelis have msen 
about 100° ‘per cent over the’ past OO years 1 

The monetary advantare of bear hides to the Hskimos 
for trading purposes must be acknowledged in view of the 
relatively hich vrices prevalent. This revenue is especially 
important in arocas where most bears are taken, such as 
Southampton Island, Resolute Bav, Painenirtung, and Clyde River. 
In these places native purchasing power must be augmented 
significantly bv income from hides. It is thus necessary for 
the Government of Canada and the Canadian ‘sskimos to promote 
conservation of the polar bears, in the sense that they be 
used in the most efficient manner possible without endangering 
survival_oft \the Speciss. 


A point of conflict apneirs to have arisen recently 
hetween trading comnp:uny vrices (based on economic demand) and 
fovernment desire, to vreserve the nolar bears at a safe 
population level. Values of hear hides are directly involved 
here, and it is well] to quote oninions of officers of the 
Roval Canadian Mounted Police in order to outline the problem: 


Pansnirtune Vetacnment, 1958 - "We, as Law Snforce- 
ment Officers, have been asked to stress conservation 
vo the Eskimos and to enforce the Game Act to its 
fullest extent in rersards to the illegal killing of 
bears, This has pleced us in what may-be deemed an 
undesirable rnosition with the Natives, because as 
soon 285 we hegzan to teach and advocate conservation 
of polar bears, the Hudson's Bav Comnanyv raised its 
Fur Tariff from the UB yel 935.00 for a prime SK isn, 

to as high as’ $90.00,"9 


Spence Bay Vetachment, 1958 - "The great increase 
in the price of hear ‘skinsvhas definitely made a 
difference to ‘the local “skimos. > Two hunters from 
the settlement of Spence bay went Sear hunting on 


the Western side of Boothia (James Ross Strait) 
and baszmed six (6) between them. It was the 

enticing value of the bear skin that took them 
huntine and not the need or wish for meat...."7 


Other renorts have stressed that more time than 
usual is spent hunting nolar bears due to hieh pric t and 
that special hunts may be organized on this account.? Lt 
has also been stated that some trappers supplement their 
income by hunting bears when other game is scarce. ~ Con- 
versely, when trapping is food, polar bears ‘apnarently 
receive less attention from the %skimos,. It is imvortant 
that the effect of pelt cost on the magnitude of the bear 
kill in Northern Canada be recognized, as this factor may 
be related to conservation measures mentioned below. 


Legislation 


In discussing data on the polar bear kill in Northern 
Canada, it seems advisable to take copvnizance of some of the 
legal policies instituted by the Canadian Government in respect 
to the animals. In gsaneral, le#al moves in this regard have 
stemmed from the idea that the bears should be maintained at a 
population level sufficient for optimum utilization by northern 
natives on a sustained vield basis. Until sufficient data 
have been made available to institute a more enlightened 
management prozram of this nature, there has been an effort 
to saferuard Canada's bear population in various ways. Only 
Yskimos, Indians, and. the. few holders of seneral huntines 
licences mav ler3llv harvest this wildlife resource. Polar 
bear hunting is forbidden to sportsmen in Manitoha, Ontario, 
and luebec, as well sas in the Northwest Territories. Existing 
leszislation also prohivits the killing of females accomnanied 
by cuhs under oue vear of age, and forbids the taking of cubs 
under die vear of ase in the vistrict of Keewatin 3nd the 
vistrict of Franklin (excepting Banks and Victoria Islands). 
This has been effected in order that the larrest nossible 
population increments may result from protection of the 
breeding notential. Trapning, a non-selective method of 
eaten ne animals, “cold reat in descru@cil or on ‘cups, ard 
females with cubs in contravention of the Northwest Territories 
Game Ordinance. 


Although some attempts have been made to shorten the 
polar bear season in Canada, it seemed that this could not he 
readilv achieved, as Section 3 of the Game Ordinance provides 
that seasons on "big same animals” (including polar bears) do 
nOueapply to 36kimos, Indians, or holders of g®neral hunting 
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licences. However, an amendment to the Game Ordinance in 
September 1960 declares the polar bear a game animal in 
danger of becoming extinct, which means that bear hunting, 

can be confined to certain seasons, gfeosraphical areas, sexes, 
or are classes when necessary. At present there seems to be 
no good reason for imnlementing a shortened season, despite 
its immediate feasibility. This will be discussed further. 


Now, scientific licences to secure polar bears can 
only be issued to legitimate Canadian zoos which ensure adequate 
facilities for care of the animals. 


Conservation education of northern natives to reinforce 
legislation concerning, northern animals has been stressed for 
many years bv officers of the Roy2l Canadian Mounted Police. 
According to zame reports received, this method has proven at 
least partially effective in voreventing needless killing of 
polar bearsll,1? and thus deserves full support. There appears 
to be no easy solution to the conflict, mentioned above, between 
stimulation of polar hear hunting based on economic motives of 
demand and trade vrofits on one hand, and government policy 
resarding bear conservation on the other. Perhans only detailed 
investization concerning factors influencing population size and 
some sound estimates of the size of the bear pnopulation in 
Canada will indicate whether this apparent conrvlict is a real 
oroblem. If treading revenne vroved to be a major factor contrib- 
utine to an excessive bear kill, legislation nrohibiting or 
controlling the export of pelts would probably be the best 
primarv conservation measure to enforce. Bv this means the take 
would be mainly restricted to those bears necessary for the 
welfare of vanada's Hskimo population. Perhans this could be 
achieved when necessary by amendment of the Game Export Act. 


International Problem 


The importance of the international aspects of polar 
bear study are recognized by the Canadian Wildlife Service and 
efforts are made to co-operate and maintain contact with 
scientists in other countries who are particularly interested 
in the problem. International legislation concerning the 
polar bear has been summarized rather adequately by Scott et al.}3 
More dubious is their estimate of the world population of these 
large carnivores, 


Generally, as far as the international status of the 


bears is concerned, it seems that Canada and Alaska® have the 
"healthiest" populations. Snarck'sl4 figures clearly indicate 
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a decline in polar bear stock, which is most pronounced on the 
west and southeast coasts of Greenland, while both Sdobnikovl5 
and Uspenskil® have stressed the great rarity of the white bear 
due to over-intensive hunting in the Soviet Union. Besides 
hunting destruction, Uspenski (op. cit.) seems to imply that 
other Arctic regions are involved in this decrease. 


According to Gjelsvikl7 the Kong Karl's Land 
archipelago in Svalbard is the only comn] ete sanctuery for 
bears in the Norwesian Arctic, although there have been 
discussions from time. to time concerning wider protection 
of the animals there. The only information on polar bear 
numbers concerns records obtained from tranpners wintering 
at Svalbard or spenting the summer there. As these figures 
are unreliable in Gjelsvik's oninion, it seems that the status 
of bears in the Norwegian Arctic is doubtful. 


In summary, there mav be two near positive situations, 
two nesative situations, another being doubtful. Although the 
relative poverty of bears in the Soviet and Danish Arctic regions 
may, in fact, be due solely to over-hunting, it is possible that 
other environmental and ecological conditions, such as climatic 
trends, concentration of pack ice, and decree of snowfall, may 
exert an unknown but powerful influence where such depletions 
are evident, It is the writer's impression that prey - mainly 
seals - is still as nlentiful 4s usual in Arctic Russia and 
Greenland, but perhaps in southern Greenland the recent northern 
shift of warmer currents has had an adverse effect on the seal 
population. Such an alteration may have also destroved pack 
ice conditions suitable for the existence of polar bears in that 
rerion, 


Conclusions 


1. Some data have been collected on the polar bear 
kill and its utilization, based on information 
from 14 to 26 cosstal settlements in the Canadian 
Arctic. It seems probable that a fair index of 
the number of bears taken in the region from 1921 
to 1959 is represented by a graph of bear furs 
exported (Fig. 1). More particular and exact 
information has heen provided for the 1953-54 and 
1956-57 seasons, which involves total known annual 
kills, total estimated actual kills, sex and age 
data, chronology of kills, degree of bear hunts 
organized, and utilization of the polar bear 
resource. Leistation and some international 
aspects of the polar bear vroblem have been 
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discussed in an attempt to outline the trend 
of Canadian policy on bear conservation, while 
fitting the situation in this country into its 
proper international perspective. 


During the period from 192] to 1959, major peaks 
in the number of polar bear pelts exported arose 
in 1925 (391 skins) and in 1958 (525 skins). 
These peaks are separated by a trough esnecially 
pronounced from 1932 to 1937 - the low occurring 
in 1934 when only 18 velts were exported from 
the Northwest Territories. From a cursory 
inspection it appears that there is a positive 
correlation between the state of the Canadian 
economy from 1921 to 1954, and both number of 
bear pelts exvorted and fur production values 
(Fig. 1). Possible reasons for the major 
characteristics of the graphs in Fig. 1 are 
mentioned. Probably the desire and effort 

of the Eskimos to hunt polar bears are 
essentially constant over a long period 

(being based on their own minimal require- 
ments), but fluctuate with outside economic 
demand. It is extremely doubtful that the 

graph of furs exported (Fig. 1) indicates 

any oscillation in the total bear popula- 

tion, although it cannot be denied that 

some bear seasons are "better" than others 

- on a regional level at least. 


The average yearly take of polar bear pelts in 
the Canadian Arctic from 1951 to 1960 was 439 
(based on fur export returns). Allowing for 

20 per cent retention of skins bv Eskimo hunters 
of the probable total number taken, it is likely 
that the total actual kill averaged about 549 
bears per yeer, In the five seasons 1956-1960, 
the total actual polar bear kill possibly 
averaged 503 animals yearly. Possibly a reason- 
able estimate of the annual kill in the provinces 
is 34 bears. During the same period, according 
to the greatest known kills reported from settle- 
ments in Northern Canada (ascertaining vearly | 
averages), the following areas seem to be most 
productive: Southamnton Island (66), Resolute 
Bay (49), Panynirtung (43), Clvde River (Cane 
Christian) (42), Snence Bay (36), Arctic Bay 


(36), Frobisher Bay (32), Sachs Harbour (28). 
Similarly, the marginal areas of white bear 
ranee may be indicated: Grise Fiord (Craig 
Bacopon): Gldi Cambridne Bay (12); Ontario 
north coast (12)!®%, Alexandra Fiord (6), 

Cape Dorset (4), Conrermine (2), Chesterfield 
Palette Lie. ld. s Very approximate! y det 
mav be stated that the greatest concentra- 
ULoTol polar .jears: in Canada exists ‘in 
eastern Franklin District A quadrangle 
(63°N,-75°N, and 60°W.-95°W.) encloses the 
most nroductive nolar hear areas as far as 

is known, 


It is perhaps significant that the relatively 
productive zones mentioned often have northeast- 
facing coasts, against which inpinge surface 
currents of moderate velocity.” ~ uch. currents, 
assisted periodically by onshore winds, would 
tend to carry ice-rafted bears near land at 
these points. Depending upon seasonal ice 
conditions and suitability of topography, 
among other factors, segments of the areas 
mentioned anparently become denning concentra- 
tions (e.g. Porsild Highlands of Southampton 
Island, Simpson Peninsula east of Spence Bay). 
The most apparent reason for the general 
sparsity of polar bears between Coppermine 
and Cambridge Bay (Coronation Gulf, Melville 
Sound, and Dease Strait) is the prolonged 
and characteristically solid ice cover which 
occurs there. The environment is poor for 
both seals and bears, However, slightly 
fartner east near Perry River on Queen Maud 
GULe Gavin“! observed that polar -bears were 
fairlv common in years when laryve floes 
dpLivedsine Dromathe nenth jobutunanésor 
entirely absent when the "big ice” did not 
eom2 in. Although it seems that the northern 
coast of Ontario is; beyond the range of 
optimum 1.Ce.condd ULOnSmelor<polar svearsy: it 
provides a greater average yearly take than 
chesterfield Inlet. This may be largely 
que to the fact, that the Jdatven.vlcinity 
lacks the “bear-catchine"™, northeasterly 
trending coast of Ontario, which also provides 
Suitable denning conditions for female bears. 
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Grise Fiord (Craig Harbour) and Alexandra 

Fiord are both near the northern margins 

of imrortant polar bear ranee, The Lincoln 

Séa to'Kane Basin; source area for drifting 

ice near Alexandra Fiord, seems quite arid 

as a polar bear ‘habitat... Perhaps the relatively 
strong currents from the north tend to check 
significant movement in this direction from 

the zones of hear density to the south. sBut 

it should be kent in mind that volar bear 
movements are not entirely involuntary ‘and 

that regional abundance of prey is an extremely 
important consideration. 


From the little evidence available it appears 
that the sex ratio of nolar bears in the Canadian 
Arctic is approximately 190 males:100 females, 
providing Eskimos showed no sex preference in 
their hunting during the periods considered 

(but? see par ext?) ie This’ Ws\ in’ striking, contrast 
to the great nrenonderance of males in the 
Alaskan kill (435 males:100 females, including 
sexed adults and cubs, 1958-59).* The difference 
is probablv basically due to the fact that about 
75 per cent of the Alaskan kill is accounted 

for by trophy hunters = there being a tendencv 

to select large males where possible, Besides 
this, the Alaskan coast seems to be poor in 
denning areas compared to the Southampton 

Island and Simpson Peninsula districts which 
contribute substantially to the number of 

females in the Canadian kill. Perhaps cubs 

(up to 2 years) comnrise some 20 ner cent of 

the total bear! vonulation in Northern Canada. 


Ganerally, it seems that Eskimos in about 30 


per cent of the inhabited coastal areas of 
the Canadian Arctic organize volar bear hunts. 


The greatest part of the Canadian white bear 
kill occurs between February and June, there 
being a minor neak in late autumn or asarly 
Winter. According to the best evidence avail- 
able, perhans 70 per cent of the total annual 
kill falls between March and May. A closed 
season during this period could be an effective 
means of protecting bears in the Northwest 
Territories, 


- $33,075 in 1958. Loughrey's view 


On the average, voronably 20 per cent of the 
skins of polar bears taken bv Canadian Eskimos 
are retained for personal use, the remainder 
beine. traded, Trade is sreatly facilitated 

by the relatively large number of personnel 
earning high wages who have taken up temporary 
residence in Arctic Canada following the 

close of the Second World war, and the nearness 
of air bases to many of the Eskimo settlements 
where bears are hunted. Perhaps 55 per cent 
of the total quantity of bear meat taken is 
consumed by Eskimos, the remainder being used 
for dog food. Throughout most of the western 
Arctic the greatest percentage of bear meat 

is used for dog food, a possible result of 

the healthier economic state of that region 
comnared to the eastern Arctic. Percentages 
utilization of bear meat and skins bv Eskimos 
was undoubtedly much higher before the white 
man's influence was significantly felt in 
settled regions of the Canadian Arctic. 


Values accruing from sale of polar hear skins 
reached a peak value of $19,331 in 1924, 
dropping to only $270 in 1934. Following 
the depression of the 1930's, a rather steady 
rise in fur values culminated in a peak of 
synat these 
values are rather insignificant compared to 
cash values for caribou taken in the Northwest 
Territories seems very sound. Nevertheless, 
income from the hides at the local or individual 
level can he of great importance, for instance 
during poor trapping periods, 


With rezard to pavments received by Canadian 
tskimos for “rime pelts, thev have varied from 
$5.00 to 615.00 in 1894, to as high as $125.00 
in 1958. Generally, polar bear skins have 
been somewhat more expensive in the western 
Arctic than the eastern Arctic. Native 
purchasing nower must be augmented significantly 
in some areas by revenue from bear hides. 


Fair evidence exists that higher prices 


offered for pelts by traders and private 
individuals sometimes stimulate Eskimos to 
organize hunts particularly for bears, and 
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svend longer periods hunting bears. High 

fur prices occasionally bring extraneous, 
uneconomical killing of the large carnivores. 
Such monetary stimuli may be acting against 
sound conservation principles, but more 
detailed research on the polar bear popula- 
tion of Northern Canada is reauired before 
this may be ascertained. 


In general, legislative policy in Canada con- 
cerning polar bears has stemmed from the 
desire to maintain the animals at a popula- 
tion level sufficient for optimum utilization 
by northern natives on a sustained vield 
basis. Until adequate data have been made 
available to institute a more enlightened 
management program to this end, there has 
been an effort to safeguard Canada's bear 
population by allowing only northern natives 
to harvest the resource and by vrohibiting 
the killing of females with cubs (see page 
13). Scientific licences to secure polar 
bears are issued with great care, only after 
thorough investigation of applications, 


The international aspects of polar bear study 
are v2ry important - the animal being 
Holarctic in range. As far as the world 
Status of the white bear is concerned, it 
appears that two near positive situations 
exist in Canada and Alaska, two negative 
situations prevail in Greenland and Northern 
Russia, while the status of bears in the 
Norweyian Arctic is too poorly known to make 
any statement, albeit tentative. Although 
the relative poverty of bears in the Soviet 
Arctic and Greenland regions may be entirely 
due to excessive hunting, possibly envir- 
Onmental and ecological conditions exert an 
unknown but powerful influence where such 
depletions occur. It does not seem wise to 
consider decimation of hear numbers in the 
two regions mentioned as being only due to 
nopulation shifts. Canada must be continually 
vigilant of the trends in her white bear 
population as numbers in adjacent territory 
of Greenland have waned dangerouslv. Credit 
if due to officers of the Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police who have kept a conscientious 
watch on the bear situation in southeastern 
Ellesmere Island, where the survival of the 
animals was possibly endangered by over- 
hunting of neighbouring Greenlanders. 3 

Full co-operation of the Greenland authorities 
was fiven in this case, 


It apoears desirable that research on volar 
bears be undertaken co-osneratively bv the 
nations concerned, primary efforts being 
directed toward discovering the distance, 
directions, and densities in which the animals 
generally move, andyseconidarily, study of 
ecological and biolosical factors foverning 
bear numbers and distribution. 
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Aids To Further Study 


It is very important thatthe Canadian Wildlife 
Service receive explicit: data on the annual polar bear 
kill in the Northwest Territories. Roval Canadian Mounted 
Police renorts and, in some cases, Hudson's Bay Company data, 
have proven extremely valuable, despite variations in depth 
and coverage. In some cases conflicts:have occurred between 
certain reporting sources (Table 4). 


Desired field information might be obtained in more 
standardized fashion by annual distribution and collection of 
a concise form containing the most important’ questions on 
game (including polar bears) in order of importance, Such a 
form could »e comnleted bv Northern Service Officers in co- 
operation with Royal Canadian Mounted Police representatives 
and trading post managers where vossible, and otherwise »v 
any one of the above versons. Such question forms should be 
distributed with maximum coverage and minimum overlap. 


Perhaps in the future the Canadian Wildlife Service 
may be able to provide sreater aid to policy and planning 
agencies by hiring cert3in qualified “%skimos as field data’ 
reporters and assistants. These men would be responsible 
for supplying explicit information on regional game takes, 
besides assisting officers of the Service in field work where 
necessary. 


In order to assess trends in the character of the 
Canadian polar bear kill and related subjects, it seems 
advisable that annual reports, summarizing the most important 
information collected, should be integrated end re-analyzed 
every five vears, It is sug:ested that these reports be 
sent to persons who have contributed to collection of the 
raw data. 


Generallv, it annears that no single nation among 
the countries concerned is well able to secure the necessarv 
information relating to polar bear movements and ecological 
factors governing their numbers and distribution. As 
measures for effective manaroment of the srecies cannot be 
firmly recommended without this knowledge, it seems that 
mutually agreeable, co-operative approaches should be 
discussed internationally. 
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Polar Bear Data, N.W.T. 
___Sex and Age Conposition of Kill 


Sexed Adults 


Female | Total 


TABLE 1 


Sexed | sexed bs 


EE 


1953-54 to 1959-60, 


Age Ratio 
| Cubs:Adults 


193112 
1173291 
14:70 
12386 


Sex Ratio 
Male:Female 


102:100 


Percentage 
Cubs 
15 
28 
LZ 
12 


18 


26 


TABLE 2 


Number of Polar Bear Pelts Exported from the Northwest 
Territories 1921-1960 (Year ending June 30). 


Figures in brackets from Fur Export Tax Records as opposed 
to Game Take Records. 
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Year No. of Pelts Year No. of Pelts 
1921 208 1942 71 

1922 341 1943 61l(125) 
1923 258 1944 By 37) 
1924 344 1945 S201 52) 
1925 391 1946 193 

1926 325 1947 141 

1927 202 1948 227 

1928 372 : 1949 410 

1929 287 1950 200 

1930 308 1951 357 

1931 248 1952 1.06 

1932 118? 1953 433 

1933 63 1954 437 

1934 18 1955 507 

1935 39 1956 420 

1936 44 1957 416 

1937 46 1958 525 

1938 140 1959 382 

1939 109 1960 509 

1940 148 


TABLE 3 


Fur Value in Dollars of Polar Bear Pelts Exported from 


the Northwest Territories 1921-1959 (Year ending June 30). 


Year Fur Value Year Fur Value 
1921 5,249 1941 505 
1922 6, kee 19he 355 
1923 5, 269 1943 305 
1924 10,331 1944, 2,100 
1925 9,435 1945 13559 
1926 3,262 1946 2,825 
1927 3,691 1947 3,525 
1928 Lyle> 1948 5 Ga 
Led By. 94 1949 12,300 
LO 3¢ 4,250 WOES. 6,925 
193E 1,823 TOOL 8,925 
1932 950 1952 Bya2d 
1933 718 iby) 8,660 
1934 270 1954 10,000 
au B ee pl 1952 14,196 
1936 577 1956 10, 500 
1 BM 598 1957 10,400 
1938 1,820 1958 33,075 
1957 Lee G 1959 26,740 


1940 2,072 
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POLAR BEAR DATA N.W.T. 1921-1959 


—-— FUR PRODUCTION VALUE (TABLE 3.) 
—— NUMBER OF PELTS EXPORTED (TABLE 2.) 
e—e NATIONAL INCOME-CANADA (DOM.BUR. STAT.) 


500 
FUR 
PRODUCTION 
VALUE 

(thousands 
of dollars) 
AND 
NATIONAL 
INCOME 
(thousands 


400 
NUMBER 
OF SPELTS 


EXPORTED 
300 


of millions 


of dollars) 200 


100 
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SUBS POLAR BEAR DATA N.W.T. 
PRICE/PELT 


1943-44 to 1956-57 


(in dollars) 


— AVERAGE FUR PRICES (mainly 
Dom. Bur. Statistics ) 
C Average of: (1) the average price 
obtained for raw, wild furs by various 
Canadian fur auction companies for the 
most recent season, and 
(2) average price received by the trapper 


for raw,wild furs in the various provinces 
for the most recent season. ] 
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